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could neither advance nor recede. Thus closely 
wedged on all sides by boundless plains of ice, ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach, the greatest 
anxiety was manifested in looking forward to some 
change, that should either admit of the vessels pro 
ceeding, or enable them to retrace their steps, and 
seek a passage in some more favourable quarter, 

None, however, appeared until the 25th of July, 
when some channels of water were descried to the 
-southward, into which the ships, aided by a northerly 
wind, soon forced their way; and, after four days 
combating with the ice,—against which they were 
frequently struck with a violence that caused them 
to recoil with the concussion, and which nothing 
but their extraordinary strength could withstand, 
—the sea was announced from the mast-head, to the 
unspeakable joy of every one on-board. 

Thus, on the evening of the 29th of ‘July, they 

again found themselves in clear water, —after having 
penetrated full forty miles within the icy barrier, 
and having been twenty-two days beset among ite; 
their situation frequently critical: the ice pressing 
withesuch force against the ships, that the compres- 
sion rose many parts of the decks, and twisted the 
pannels of the doors in their frames: sometimes lift- 
ing the ships several feet, and oftea causing: them to 
lic over very considerably on their side. 
It is their approach to the margin of the ice, on 
the evening of their extrication, which is intended 
to be represented by the present Panorama; wher a: 
diversity of scenery was. observable, that appeared 
well calculated to convey a general idea of the nature 
of the Arctic Regions. 

Shortly after this period, the Dorothea and Trent 
were in an open sea, steering to the westward; elated 
with hopes of future success. A few hours, how- 
ever, had scarcely elapsed, when the sea rose to a 
prodigious height, and the gale, that had long been 
gathering, raged: with such unexampled fury, that. 
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every sail was furled. At this critical moment, the 
ice was seen so close to leeward, as to hold out little 
probability of weathering it; and presented a pros- 
pect so truly terrific, that but slender hopes of saving 
the vessels were entertained. Every effort was, 
however, made to keep off; every sail was set that 
the vessels could possibly carry, and each little 
change of wind taken advantage of: but all would 
not avail. The ships, half buried in the sea, fast 
approached the margin of the ice,—which present- 
ed ascene of horror far beyond the power of lan- 
guage fully to describe. From the violence of 
the waves, immense pieces of ice, many hundred 
thousand tons weight, were tossed about in all direc- 
tions, or hurled one against the other. Floes, of 
several acres in extent, were rent asunder, or crum- 
bled to atems; thesea, at the same time, broke over 
them with such fury, that the whole was buried in 
foam. This action of the sea, with the collision of 
the ice, and vielence of the wind, occasioned such 
a noise, that no human voice could possibly be 
heard. Such was the formidable body the ships 
momentarily expected to encounter. To allow 
them to be driven broaclside on would have instantly 
proved fatal to all on-}»oard: the only alternative 
then remained to place the bow between the outer 
pieces, and, by a press of sail, endeavour to force 
past them, and penetrate so far, that, in the event of 
the vessels going down, the crews might save them 
selves upon the ice. This dregdiul and only expe- 
dient being determined upon, the after-sail was 
lowered, the helm placed a-weatker, and, in less 
than a minute, the vessels came in trernendous con- 
tact with the margin of the ice; through which, by 
the strength of the wind, and violence of the sea, 
they forced a passage. Unfortunately, however, the 
next sea drove in with such violence against their 
sterns, as to bring them broadside to; where they 
remained for some time,—being thrown from prece 
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to piece; and striking’ so hard, that their radders 
were smashed, the vessels stove, and their timbers 
cracking incessantly. In this situation, the pro- 
visions and boats were prepared for putting on the 
icé; when, after a short time, a more favorable 
change took place. A piece of ice, full twelve feet 
thick, which had impeded the progress of the ‘Trent 
inward, was, by a blow of the stem, split in two, 
anil the vessel passed between the fragments, where 
she received such protection as yet to hold out hopes 
of her safety. 

By four in the afternoon the gale abated, and this 
ship forced her way out: the Dorothea had suffered 
too much to risk the trial. Nevertheless, both ships 
were in a Clear sea early next morning; but, beg 
so shattered as to render their continuance at sea 
unsafe, steered for the port of Smeerenburg, where 
they anchored early on the morning of the Ist of 
August. This port not proving sutficiently safe to 
admit of the vessels undergoing a repair in it, they 
were moved to a more favourable one, called South 
Gat,—which was found by the boats dispatched for 
that purpose. ‘This is the best harbour yet discover- 
ed in Spitzbergen: it is surrounded by lofty pyra- 
midal mountains; the valleys between being filled 
with snow and icebergs. Here the largest one seen 
in Spitzbergen was formed: its width being upwards 
of a mile and a-half, its extent backward two or three 
more, and height full 300 feet. Its front, of a most 
beautiful berylline blue, was nearly perpendicular, . 
and wrought into the most fanciful forms. In one 
part was a cave of one hundred feet in width, fifty 
in height, and of great depth. These bodies, by the 
thawing of snow, and moisture of the atmosphere, 
yearly accumulate; until with their own weight, 
and overhanging the water, their fronts break away 
in immense masses, and are carried out to sea. 

The mountains, though they wear so barren an 
appearance at a distance, are, on a near approach, 
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found to be covered with moss, on which grow 
several very diminutive plants: none, however, 
exceed six inches in height. Amongst them were 
noticed ranunculusses, poppies, and scurvy grass. 

During the stay of the ships im this port, important 
observations were made; by which the length of a 
pendulum, vibrating seconds in so high a latitude, 
was obtained. The dip of the needle was found to 
exceed that in England 11°: the former being 82°, 
the latter 71°. ‘The variation, ascertained to be 
24° 30' W., being very nearly the same as in Eng- 
land. The latitudes and longitudes of the principal 
headlands were found by celestial observations; and 
a trigonometrical survey of the islands, and N.W. 
coast of Spitzbergen, was carefully taken. 

By the 30th of August, the ships had undergone 
such temporary repair as to enable them to proceed 
to England, though not to prosecute the voyage. 
The breeze favoring, they sailed out through the 
southern passage, made the ice, and traced it along 
to the westward. On the 15th of September, they 
were so near to the coast of lost Greenland (as laid 
down in the best charts), that they momentarily 
expected to see it, —having every indication of their 
near approach. The sea was smooth, and somewhat 
changed in colour; the sea-fowl were become more 
numerous, and several land-birds seen. ‘The anxiety 
to make this coast, so many years bound in chains 
of ice, was truly great; but, to the mortification of 
every one, the thick fog, which for several days had 
enveloped the ships, continued: a gale, at the same 
time, came on, which obliged the ships, in their shat- 
tered condition, to bear up for England, and relin- 
quish every further attempt to penetrate the barrier, 
with which they had so long contended. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF A VIEW OF THE 


NORTH COAST OF SPITZBERGEN, 
From Cloven Cliff to Grey Hook.. 


Tue interest excited by the equipment of the late 
expedition towards the North Pole was of so ge- 
neral a nature, that there is scarcely an individual 
who is not fully in possession of its purport: but, as 
no narrative of this voyage has hitherto appeared 
before the public, the following little account of the 
operations of the ships, and descriptions of the coun- 
try they visited, may not prove uninteresting. 

The Dorothea and Trent, under the orders of 
Capt. Buchan, quitted England early in May 1818; 
and, with favourable winds, pursued their course to 
the northward. As they advanced, the weather 
' became considerably colder; and, ere they had 
reached the eightieth parallel of latitude, the ships 
were cased in ice. The continuation of the sun 
above the horizon, however, soon dispelled this 
severity of climate ; and the thermometer fluctuated 
between 40° and 28° Fahrenheit, during the remain- 
der of the summer. 

Few obstacles presenting. themselves, the Island 
of Spitzbergen was approached on the 26th of May. 
This island, —first discovered by Wm. Barentz, in 
the year 1594,—lies between the seventy-sixth and 
eighty-first parallels of latitude, or nearly 400 miles 
north of Norway. Its shores at first present a true 
picture of dreariness and desolation: the principal 
objects which attract the attention are craggy moun- 
tains, with their summits towering above the clouds ; 
deep glens, filled with eternal snows; and stupen- 
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dous icebergs. The eye, however, soon becomes 
familiarized to such a scene, and the mind is filled 
with admiration of the grandeur and magnificence of 
its objects. 0. Ws 

It was along the western shore of this uninhabited 
island, that the ships pursued an almost uninterrupt- 
ed course, until they reached Cloven Cliff, or its 
northern boundary, —where they found that immense 
barrier of ice, which has hitherto prescribed limits 
to discovery, and frustrated every exertion to reach 
the Pole. | 

This vast body,—composed principally of floes, 
that vary in thickness from fifteen to sixty feet be- 
low the surface of the water,—was what the ships 
had to contend with. Twice they were led into it 
by flattering prospects, and each time were beset.* 
The first time they were within two miles of the 
shore, and in such shoal water that the rocks were 
plainly to be seen. The second, after penetrating 
to 80° 14’ N.. the floes closed upon the ships, and 
they became immoveable. 

These discouraging circumstances, though they 
threw a damp upon the most sanguine expectations, 
served but to redouble the ardour of every officer 
and seaman ; and, finding the sails alone were insuf- 
ficient to force a passage, the laborious operation of 
drasging the vessels through with ropes, and ice 
anchors, was resorted to,—an experiment never 
before made, and now attempted with the determij- 
nation of leaving nothing undone that might afford 
the slightest prospect of accomplishing the import- 
ant enterprise in view. 

At first this fatiguing duty was rewarded with 
some degree of success; difficulties, however, in- 
creased as the vessels proceeded,—till, at Jength, 
the compactness of the ice was such, that they 


* A ship is said to be beset in the ice, when the pieces form a 
body so compact, as to preclude the possibility of moving her. 
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REFERENCES TO THE PLATE. 


JING L. 


The Dorothea forcing her way to the edge of the barrier: she is 
supposed to be nipped between two floes of ice, which are closing, 
and inclining her over on one side. 


Nos. 2 AND 3. 


Capt. Buchan and Lieut. Franklin; who are consulting tegether 
on their future proceedings. 


No. 4, 


The astronomer (Mr. Fisher), and another officer, making 
observations on the latitude, longitude, variation of the compass, 
and dip of the needle, previous to their departure to the west. 
ward: in which quarter it was determined again to seek a passage ; 
and, in the event of failare, to proceed round South Cape to the 
Kastward of Spitzbergen. 


No. 5. 


Larus Glacuous.—This elegant bird, by the Datch called Bure 
germeister, being the master of all other sea-fow] within the Arctic 
Regions,—builds its nest in high cliffs, and preys on cetaceous 
fish and small birds. ‘They seldom stray far from the land or ice, 
are almost continually on the wing, and are not often seen to asso- 


ciate with each other. 
No. 6. 


Larus Arcticus.—This bird feeds on fish that have been caught 
by other birds, whom it persecutes until they are obliged to drep 
their prey, which it catches with great dexterity before it reaches 
the water: they also display a good deal of cunning in watching 
the flight of the ducks from their nests, when they instantly occupy 
them, and devour the eggs. 


No. 7. 


Alca Allé.—These little birds are seen in such myriads in the 
Arctic Seas, as to baffle all description: they make a continual 
chirruping noise,—which, from their numbers, may be heard for 
several miles: They are so stupid, and easily frightened, that 
they frequently fly to the danger they wish to avoid, and thus 
become an easy prey to the seals, and other animals inhabiting 


these regions. 
. No. 8. 
Alca Arctica.—See Penn. Arc, Zoo. vol, ii. p. 511. 


No. -Q. 


Larus Eburneus.—This very beautiful bird, seldom seen far from 
the ice, is of the purest white, the primaries being slightly tinged 
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witha delicate pink, the eye large, jetsblack, and sparkling, fringed 
with a crimson lid, 


No. 10. 


The Trent,—which is still far in the ice, in consequence of not 
being of sufficient weight to separate the pieces: she is just pressed 
by two fields of ice, and, in consequence, lifted up several feet, and 
heeling over. ‘The crew are endeavouring to extricate her by care 
rying out ropes, &e. 

INosults 


Sterna Hirundo.—This graceful little bird surpasses in plumage 
every other species of the feathered tribe, found within the Arctic 
Regions. Nature has provided them with such sharp bills, and 
they are so remarkably active, that they fearlessly dart upon birds 
of much larger size, and without ceremony rob them of any food 
they may have collected, and may thus be said to tyrannize and 
lord it over every other kind of bird excepting the Burgermeister. 


They have even courage enough to attack the human species, if 
their nests are molested by them. , 


No 12, 


Barrier of ice, extending from Spitzbergen to Greenland. The 
yellow tint over the horizon behind the ‘Trent, and extending to 
Grey Hook, is intended to represent the Ice Blink, a phenomenon 
always seen over any compact aggregation of ice, whenever the 
horizon is tolerably free from clouds. It js evidently occasioned 
by the rays of light striking on the snowy surface of the ice, and 
being reflected into the superincumbent air, where they become 
visible; but the light which falls on the sea is in a great measure 
absorbed ; hence the openings occurring in a body of ice are seen in 
the atmosphere, reflected with the blink, producing a perfe 
of the ice and water in the air.—See Scorsby on Polar Ice. 


, BNOd tBt 


Seals sporting on the ice.—These amphibious animals are so well 
known, as to render any description unnecessary. 


No,. b4. 


Hider Ducks and Drakes.—These birds are extremely numerous 
in the bays of Spilzbergen,—to which place they migrate to breed. 
They are celebrated for their very Juxurious down, which forms an 
extensive article of commerce in many parts of Europe. 


No. 15. 
Grey Hook. 
No. 16. 
Red Beach, 
NOR 


Red Hill,—so called from the colour of its soil. This appears to 
be the extreme point reached by most voyagers, ‘The Hon. Capt. 
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Vhipps, however, after three attempts, succeeded in passing it. It 
was off this land that the Dorothea and Trent were beset in the ice 
for thirteen days. | 


No. 18, 


Fulmar Petrel.—This bird every where abounds within the Arctic 
circle; and has even been seen in the southern hemisphere by the 
celebrated Cook. ‘They keep chiefly in the high seas, fecding on 
dead whales, or whatever offers on the surface; but will, with their 
strong bills, pick the fat out of the backs of the living whales, 
especially of the wounded, whose bloody track they follow by 
hundreds to watch its rising —See Penn, Arc. Zoo. vol. 2, p. 534. 


No. 19. 
Colymbus Grillé.—See Penn. Arc. Zoo. vol. 2, p. 516, 
No. 20. 


Polar Bears.—These animals have been known to grow to the 
_ enormous length of fourteen feet; and are found almost every 
where within the Arctic circle. They retire during winter to their 
icy dens, where they are supposed to live in a torpid state until the 
‘sun appears above the horizon,—when they stalk forth, and devour 
every thing they meet with. The rein-deer, Arctic fox, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of birds, at first supply them with food; but, this proving 
insuflicient to satisfy their voracious appetites, they resort to the 
ice, and glut themselves on seals, young walrusses, aod the carcases 
of dead whales, Nature has gifted them with an extraordinary 
power of scent. A piece of morse’s fat, set on fire on-board the 
ships on the Jate voyage, was sure of attracting some towards them, 
They are easily frightened, but, when attackedtor wounded, become 
excessively fierce. In the voyage of Barentz, he tells us of some of 
his seamen being carried off and devoured by them. Their pace 
seldom exceeds that of a walk or trot; they go alike over hills or 
through vailies of ice,—nor do they ever stop for pools of water, 
but plunge in and swim across them, when they proceed as before, 


No. 21. 


Red Bay.—On the S.W. side of this bay are three magnificent 
icebergs, (No. 22,) which, though inferior to the one in South Gat, 
are, nevertheless, worthy of admiration, being upwards of a mile in 
length, and 200 feet in height. 


No. 23. 

Two islands called the Norways.—On the northern extremity of 
one were lately discovered 243 graves, with Dutch inscriptions, and 
near them the ruins of places formerly used for boiling oil in, 

No. a4, 
Colymbus Troillii—See Penn, Arc, Zoo, vol, 2, p. 516, 
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No, 25. 


Groupes of Walrusses.—These hideous animals have been known 
to attain the length of eighteen fect, and girth twelve or thirteen : 
the head is smal], and so connected to the neck, as to appear a con- 
tinuation of the Jatter; the eyes are small, and sunk into the head 
their lips fat, and beset with long bristles: the skin, which is about 
aninch thick, hangs in folds or wrinkles, particularly about the 
neck, and is covered with a short bristly hair, of a dirty yellow or 
greenish tint: their legs are short, and feet like those of the seal. 
‘These monsters are very numerous about Spitzbergen, and are gene- 
rally scen collected in groupes on pieces of floating ice, where they 
lie huddled together, bellowing, or rather grunting, like swine; 
some rolling, and others scratching, themselves. Sometimes the 
whole groupe fall asleep, with the exception of one, who is set on 
the watch; he, however, frequently doses, and at such times they 
may be easily approached and killed with a bayonet or lance. The 
mothersinvariably provide for the safety of their young in preference 
to their own, by plunging it into the sea, even though they should 
be badly wounded. A striking instance of affection was also mani- - 
fested by a young one towards its mother, who, on seeing its parent 
killed by the crew, was so exasperated, that the little monster singly 
attacked the boat; and, though repeatedly wounded, would noc 
desist, but crawled upon the ice after the men, until a lance, enter- 
ing its heart, terminated its existence. 


No. 26. 


Cloven Cliff_—This remarkable promontory, so called by the 
earliest voyagers, from its cloven appearance, is the north-western 
extremity of Spitzbergen, and is that point of land to which the 
barrier of ice is usually connected. ‘eo 


No.27. 


Vogel Sang.—This island, comparatively luxuriant to the rest, is 
covered with a variety of lichens, which ; for#Mbourishment to nu- 
merous rein-deer. ‘These elegant animals were found in a very fine 
condition; the fat on their loins being seven inches in thickness. 
The sky in this part of the Panorama represents the storm rising in 
the §.W., which the vessels encountered the following day. 
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